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THE PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS OF THE THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In this paper a criticism is offered of the most important 
of the practical deductions of the modern theory of knowledge. 
The statement of and argument for this deduction are taken 
mainly from Professor Ward's "Naturalism and Agnosticism," 
since this exposition has commanded more attention than any 
other. 

The theory of knowledge itself is not here under discussion, 
but its main position may be recalled. That is summed up in 
the substitution of the "duality of matter and spirit" for the 
"dualism" of science and common sense. By this duality it 
is implied that matter and spirit have neither reality nor mean- 
ing apart : that they exist only in union, and constitute the twin 
factors of a reality composed of both. They penetrate each 
other right through, even the material world being spiritual, 
since every relation and category that belongs to it is applied 
by mind, the only source of relation. This spirituality of the 
world is, first, a general one, since matter cannot be thought 
of as existing at all in separation from mind ; second, a special 
one, since neither can the particular modes in which the world 
shapes itself be interpreted except anthropomorphically, 
through experience of the modes of spiritual existence. 

A theory of knowledge which shows the world to be through- 
out spiritual leads naturally to optimism in practical inferences 
from itself. In this case, the inference is made that, since 
there is a harmony between the world and our thought, the 
whole of reality is purposeful in the sense that it is conform- 
able to thought, observes in its processes that uniformity which 
is the postulate of thinking, and without whose response 
thought would never have been at home in its world. This is 
a teleology whose foundations are deeply laid in the structure 
of knowledge, and which enables us to view with comparative 
unconcern the battle for natural purposiveness when fought 
on the lower level of particular adaptation of organism to 
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organism, fact to fact, or system to system. It has been called, 
because of its general aspect, "formal" teleology. 

I. 

There are many cases in which the discussion of an idea 
affects really only a part of it. Very few philosophical notions 
are invalid altogether ; but the scope of each is continually being 
altered by the disputes of the schools. These disputes are, at 
any particular time, concerned with new aspects or further de- 
velopments of the notion ; there being a fundamental agreement 
about other aspects. But that which is under discussion is 
thrust into prominence and is likely, when polemics are heated, 
to be regarded as the whole idea. 

It is historical study which chiefly reminds us of the hidden 
implications of an idea, and which prevents us from forgetting 
our agreements in our differences. Because history shows 
that the common ground of to-day was only gained by conten- 
tion in a previous time, and that what is now taken for granted 
was then the new claim that was fighting for sanction. As 
we approach earlier periods of speculation we come to more 
simple and essential parts of each notion. The order of time 
draws out, as it were, those ideas which we carry about in tele- 
scoped form, and shows the centre round which the various 
shells are fastened. 

It is thus with the notion of cosmic purpose. In recent 
times, the influence of the theory of evolution has brought 
about a fierce battle regarding the evidence granted by the 
convergence of phenomena to a useful end. Do these facts 
warrant the assumption that they were designedly pre-ar- 
ranged, or must they have taken place in any case as ordinary 
natural results? To all intents and purposes this has been 
for a long time the argument concerning design. But this 
discussion has been carried on on the common understanding 
that the world as a whole was so far adapted to thought that 
its processes could be discoursed about. This has been as- 
sumed, while the appeal on behalf of teleology was being made, 
not to general features of the world, but to the evidence of 
numerous specific details. 
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But history shows that this foundation of all argument had 
itself to be laboriously laid. Philosophy began to exist as an 
apology for the uniformity of natural events. In contra-dis- 
tinction to the extreme Deism of the early poets, the followers 
of Thales had to protest for the fact that orderliness and jus- 
tice were more godlike attributes than caprice. Their specu- 
lations concerning "nature," the presence of the one God in 
the variety of processes, the law of justice, are tantamount 
to this protest. The poets to whom their thought is chiefly 
opposed had harped on the supremacy of a divine will whose 
privilege it was to mingle good and evil, harmony and strife, 
reward and punishment, in arbitrary .disorder. A defiant sub- 
mission to this dominion was the sum of human virtue. Their 
verses are voices crying in the wilderness against the strange 
hazard of creation. There is a famous passage in Archi- 
lochus where an eclipse at noon-day calls from him an expres- 
sion of Promethean sullenness ; for if the light of the sun can 
be hid in the daytime, there is no fancy too wild to be credible. 
The same ideas, on the ethical side, drew the tears of Simon- 
ides. We may hope, according to Pindar, for gifts from 
"Fate, who giveth all things" ( alaa navdapoc ), but not 
count on them. In the dramatic poets this divine caprice is 
conceived as overruled by necessity, to which even Zeus must 
bend. But it was left to the early philosophers to bring down 
divinity from the skies into the world, and to attribute to it 
constancy instead of varying moods. Greek thought was 
always religious, but it gained confidence as it stood longer in 
the presehce of the gods. 

Before, then, Plato could argue the question between natural 
uniformity and design, the former concept had to be vindi- 
cated. From this point Greek and early modern systems went 
forward without looking back. But there are moments when 
men get weary of fighting advanced positions, and strengthen 
their jaded forces by reflecting on what ground they certainly 
hold. In the endeavor to push their conquests, they may forget 
the land behind them; but their memory is sharpened if the 
fight is a losing one and the enemy exultant. This is what 
is beginning to happen now. We have begun to look back 
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for support to the work of even the pre-Socratics. Against 
evolution, the teleologist and the natural theologian have 
fought at least a doubtful battle. And therefore we are be- 
ginning to see their flag raised in defiance over positions on 
which no attack has been declared, and which the enemy 
regards as neutral and indifferent. Modern idealism is claim- 
ing that, whether or not there is design within nature, at least 
the conformity of nature to thought means that the general 
scheme of things is teleological. The old evidence is dispensed 
with, and a new start is made. It is represented, on one side, 
that this carries the war right into the heart of the enemy's 
country; while others regard it as a distinct falling back on 
old issues, a despairing exposition of the obvious, a confession 
that the attack can no longer be sustained, and an endeavor 
to cover the retreat. It will here be considered on its merits 
as a teleological argument especially with a view to the system 
within which it has been expounded. 

II. 

Whenever the argument for design is based upon a relation 
between things, its force lies in the demonstration of some 
degree of contingency or coincidence. Things have come to 
be related in a certain way, which so far as we know might 
have been related quite otherwise. There was no inherent 
necessity compelling their adjustment. But teleology further 
implies that the coincidence makes for good, whatever be our 
standard of the good ; and it implies therefore a psychical factor 
somewhere. In the case of analogy from particular phenom- 
ena, the coincidence is between natural products and human 
ideas of contrivance ; and the teleological interpretation is based 
upon the pleasureable outcome of the phenomena. The 
strength of evolution is that it makes this no coincidence at all, 
but shows that, looking to the factors, things could not have 
fallen out otherwise. 

The meaning of this can best be illustrated by taking for a 
moment the opposite point of view. If we could arrive at any 
standpoint from which we could deduce with perfect cogency 
all the aspects of nature and of thought — of goodness, truth, 
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and beauty — so that never at any point was there room for 
an alternative, then we could have no place for the conception 
of teleology at all. Nothing would be in any way contingent ; 
all would be completely deducible from a necessary concept. 
Spinoza's vision of the world is the most splendid instance of 
this. Even although his universe was embraced by the all- 
inclusive mind and love of the Deity, yet these in their turn 
were enveloped by the destined fore-ordination of mathematical 
law. The world followed from the conception of God as the 
equality of its angles to two right angles followed from the 
conception of a triangle; and the idea of God was assumed as 
necessary and as implying existence. Not only every concept 
of the mind, but every disposition of matter, were bound up in a 
single and absolutely necessary system. In spite, therefore, of 
his magnificent view of Divine love, Spinoza was bound to give 
up the notion of teleology altogether, and he did so in no un- 
certain way. There can be no coincidence or contingency if 
everything is the fated outcome of everything else. There 
must be convergence of lines which are either causally distinct 
within the same kind, or belong to different kinds of reality. 
Different organisms or different parts of the same organism 
may coincide without any apparent physical cause of coinci- 
dence ; natural phenomena may coincide with intellectual ideals, 
or ethical standards; and thus we have "adaptation," or "con- 
trivance," or "purpose." What is essential is that there be 
in some measure difference, independence, absence of necessary 
relation; that there shall still be adaptation or coincidence; 
and that this shall be for good. So far as we show dependence 
or necessary relation, adaptation ceases to be purposeful. 

Idealism does not seek to condition reality; it is debarred 
from this by its own objection to transcendent arguments. But 
it asserts that within reality it finds a contingent relation be- 
tween two kinds of processes — the order of facts and the order 
of thought. These two orders are found to be adapted to each 
other in such a way as to yield the happy result that the world 
is thinkable, that thought can find itself therein. Here, it is 
said, is a broad and comprehensive outlook, lying athwart all 
particular instances of analogy, and yet based on the same 
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reasoning, which allows an optimistic assertion as to the inner 
nature and working of the whole soul of reality. 

This argument, however, must cause some questioning in 
the minds of those who remember what the theory of idealism 
is. In order that there may be a teleological interpretation, 
processes must coincide which are inherently distinct. But 
idealism does not grant the distinctness of thought and 
nature. According to it, these two in inseparable union con- 
stitute reality. But we may not condition reality. Nor can 
we suppose that its factors ever had to be multiplied together. 
Their union is co-eternal with reality or is reality itself. 
Whence, then, the teleological idea in this reference? 

III. 

"Universal and necessary knowledge of nature presupposes 
thought; here the conditions are in us, and necessary; the 
result is contingent on things conforming. If they do con- 
form, we are entitled to say that nature herself is in this respect 
teleological." * 

"Will the things conform, will they be intelligible ? As with 
the social compact, we can only trust and try; it must be this 
way, if at all; the conditions are necessary; actual realization 
is contingent; in this wise the whole notion of universal and 
necessary laws of nature is, then, essentially a postulate." 2 

Here the writer treats as a contingency a relation of thought 
to nature. A pre-established harmony is said to obtain between 
facts which might have been mutually discordant. Mind 
makes an hypothesis about nature which succeeds, but which 
had the alternative of failing. It goes on succeeding, and 
those who have trusted in it have never been confounded. 
There might have been, instead of order and constancy, only 
diversity and caprice; instead of the power to predict, only 
perpetual surprise and rebuff. This possibility has been clearly 
stated by Mill where he asserts that our reason might neces- 
sarily have believed one thing, while our senses testified to 
another. 

'"Naturalism and Agnosticism," ch. XIX, Summary. 
a Ibid. p. 250. 
Vol. XVI— No. 2. 14 
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Our right to regard this harmony as teleological depends 
very greatly upon our view of the relation of mind to nature. 
There are three ways of regarding this relation. Mind and 
nature may be essentially quite independent of each other; or 
one of them may be independent, but the other dependent upon 
it; or neither may be independent, each essentially requiring 
the other. 

The first of these views is in the best position for a teleo- 
logical inference based on the relation of knowledge. It would 
imply either that the relation of knowledge was a contingent 
one, not one that was essential to the existence of either term ; 
or that it did not involve any interaction between the terms 
at all, but obtained merely for some third person who in 
his own mind compared the terms together. Leibniz's view 
was similar to the latter of these. His monads took no notice 
of each other, and yet each unwittingly knew all about the 
others. They "mirrored" each other without entering into 
a real relation. And therefore the pre-established harmony 
was bound to be a teleological interpretation. Nothing else 
could account for the infinite coincidences of his monadology. 
If again we take the view that knowledge is a relation imply- 
ing some interaction, but one that is not necessary to the exist- 
ence of either term, then again there would be strong ground 
for teleology in the reflection that so great a good was acci- 
dentally though continually realized. 

The second attitude, that mind and nature are not essentially 
independent, but that one has priority over the other, is more 
difficult to consider in this reference. Mind may, in the first 
place, be made dependent upon nature. If this means that 
mind in its origin is thus dependent, it might still be left to 
consider whether it had not some relative independence after 
it originated ; and, so far as this was allowed, knowledge might 
be regarded as a coincidence. But if it means what is called 
the "epi-phenomenal" view of psychical life, whereby thought 
is a sort of melody flowing from the chords of matter, then 
obviously the adaptation of the two, so far as it has meaning, 
has no teleological meaning. On the whole, the tendency of 
those who make matter the independent term is against all 
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teleologieal views; they incline to the latter attitude. But, in 
the second place, the independent factor may be said to be 
mind; and the greatest of the empiricists come under this 
rubric. If their theory is pressed so that the full meaning of 
their premisses is kept on the surface, it is thoughts which con- 
stitute reality, and the adaptation of reality to the requirements 
of mind is less a truism than it is without any meaning. The 
sensationalists are very rarely consistent. David Hume is 
worth them all, because he followed out his principles to the 
full. And there is not much optimism in his philosophy. Sen- 
sationalism means either that mind is creative, in which case 
cadit qucestio; or that there is neither mind nor matter, only 
thought, in which case again the adaptation we are considering 
must fail. 

But if there are possibilities of teleologieal attitudes in some 
of the aspects of these two views, they are removed entirely by 
the assumptions of the third view. Its validity is not here in 
point; but if this is provisionally allowed, it seems impossible 
to maintain the idea that knowledge is a teleologieal fact. 
Idealism does not merely say that mind and nature are mutually 
dependent; it says further that this dependence penetrates to 
the core of each of them. They enter into the soul of each 
other's existence, and are the very breath of each other's life. 
Reality is experience — the laws and relations of knowledge. 
Mind and nature are locked together in this relation, from 
which either term is an abstraction that has no reality. And 
not only no reality, but no meaning either. 

There is scarcely one of the hard and fast distinctions of 
the old schools which idealists do not take pleasure either in 
rendering provisional, or in utterly confounding. They have 
abolished the line and rule within the theory of knowledge. 
They have substituted the notion of commixture and inter- 
penetration for that of exclusion and division. And the most 
important by far of the results of continuity is their demon- 
stration of the essential one-ness of nature and thought. They 
regard these as fused and inseparable and eternal aspects of 
the one reality, meaningless apart, co-extensive in scope, and 
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related with the intimacy of the twin poles of a magnet, 8 or 
the convex and concave of a curve. Knowledge is the magnet 
or the curve. It never came to be between them. It has held 
them together for all time. The old Cartesian notion of two 
entities is compromised into the new notion of the duality in 
unity of experience. There is logical, but no real, distinction 
or dismemberment possible. Nature and thought are each 
other's obverse, the same synthesis looked at in two ways. 
The unity of nature is the reflex of the unity of apperception, 
and the uniformity of nature the reflex of the uniformity of 
thought. That the relations of knowledge are the marriage 
bond of these two is the proposition whose iteration is the main 
characteristic of the most popular modern philosophy. 4 

Whatever we gain by this notable theory, we certainly lose 
the argument for design in the form under discussion. It is, 
indeed, remarkable that the same book which seeks to demon- 
strate the spirituality of the whole world as a necessary prius 
of further theistic discussion, should ground its teleology on 
the consideration that the conformity of nature to thought is 
contingent. The greater the success which attends the former 
view, the more difficult, or even inconsistent, becomes the latter. 
If these factors of reality are eternal, we must not condition 
them, nor step in between them. There is probably no fallacy 
for which idealism has a keener eye than the endeavor to bring 
in a causal relation between the two. At once it steps in with 
the reminder that this is transcendent argument; that reality 
is reality, and its factors have to be taken as they stand ; that 
all categories, existence, cause, and purpose, hold within the 
duality of nature — thought; and cannot hold between them. 
Any notion of "connection between the two" is at once scouted 
as, if not fallacious, at least very dangerous. Let us, for 
example, take such a quotation from the late Professor Ferrier 
as the following: "The question concerning the nature of the 
connection between the subjective and the objective comes to 
be . . . What is the nature of the connection between one 



* "Naturalism and Agnosticism," Vol. II, p. 198. 

* Cf. especially Haldane's "Pathway to Reality," Lect. I-IV. 
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thing, one thing which no effort of thought can construe as 
really two ?" — a question which "no one but an Irishman would 
think of asking, or expecting an answer to." 6 

We are entitled, therefore, when we see the demonstration 
of this unity by the idealists, to take them at their word ; and, 
since the twin poles of a magnet are quoted as analogous to 
the relation of thought and nature, to ask whether it would be 
allowable to treat the positive and the negative poles as ideo- 
logically adapted. It belongs to the nature of the case. They 
could not exist otherwise than as they do. There is no con- 
tingency, but inherent and thorough-going inter-dependence 
between them. 

If knowledge is what locks the two together and belongs 
to neither of them alone, then the relations of experience 
constitute reality, and to apply a category to knowledge itself 
is transcendent reasoning. This cannot be emphasized with 
better effect than by quoting what is almost a locus classicus 
of modern idealism; the more so since Professor Ferrier's 
general views meet with the highest approval of the chief 
exponent of "formal" teleology. 6 

Professor Ferrier says : 

"Unless we are able to think two things as two, and separated from each 
other, it is vain and unreasonable to ask how they can become one. Unless 
we are able to hold the subjective and the objective apart in thought, we 
cannot be in a position to inquire into the nature of their connection. But 
we have shown that it is not possible for us, by any effort of thought, to 
hold the subjective and the objective apart; that the moment the subjective 
is thought, it becomes both the subjective and the objective in one; and that 
the moment the objective is thought it becomes both the subjective and the 
objective in one ; and that, however often we repeat the attempts to separate 
them, the result is invariably the same ; each of the terms, mistakenly sup- 
posed to be but a member of one whole, is again found to be itself that 
very whole. Therefore we see that it is impossible for us to get ourselves 
into a position from which we might inquire into the nature of the con- 
nection between mind and matter, because it is not possible for thought to 
construe, intelligibly to itself, the ideal disconnection which must neces- 
sarily be presupposed as preceding such an inquiry." * 

6 "Crisis of Modern Speculation." 

"Naturalism and Agnosticism," Vol. II, p. 199. 

7 Op. cit. 
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To say that mind and matter are designedly adapted is, 
surely, to "inquire into the nature of their connection," and 
to "get ourselves into a position" which is declared by Ferrier 
to be "impossible." For that reason, there is an apparent in- 
compatibility between the idealist theory of knowledge and 
the formal conception of teleology. The former renders 
impossible the "ideal disconnection" which the latter presup- 
poses. 8 To hold the theory of knowledge, we must be biassed 
toward monism; to believe its practical deductions, we must 
incline to dualism. 

IV. 
Conformity to human knowledge is, however, only one half 
of that teleological aspect of the world which has here been 
described as "formal." There remains to be added the con- 
sideration that nature is amenable to human ends. This is 
presented by Professor Ward as an inference from the con- 
formity to knowledge. "If they (nature and thought) do 
conform we are entitled to say, ( i ) that nature itself is in this 
respect teleological, and (2) teleological further in being con- 
sequently amenable to human ends." And why consequently ? 

8 It should be noted that Kant, to whom Professor Ward is apparently 
in some measure indebted for this teleological attitude (v. especially p. 250, 
Vol. II) is quite differently placed, as regards such an argument, from the 
Neo-Kantians of any school. The difference between the doctrine of the 
thing in itself and that of duality in unity is a most vital one in such a 
discussion. It was quite possible for Kant, with his sharp divisions, to 
hold that the ideal of orderly and systematic knowledge was "something 
purely contingent," the conditions being as Professor Ward says "in us, 
who know, not in the things to be known." But modern idealism has com- 
pletely changed the aspect of this argument, and what was possible for 
Kant seems to me impossible for it. As it is only in the course of knowing 
nature that we come to know the categories, it is difficult to regard them as 
an "hypothesis to be proved," however Kant may have urged this ; the rest 
of my conclusion follows from the Neo-Kantian doctrine of the object-sub- 
ject. 

I should like to add that it seems not strictly relevant to say that "things 
need not conform to our thinking as the existence of error shows" (N. & 
A., p. 255). For the argument has been epistemological and this is a 
psychological consideration. The existence of error seems rather to show 
the contrary, that some standard of conformity "has been reached ; or we 
should not know what error was. 
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Because "it is solely by our activity that this assimilation of 
nature is achieved." 9 

The key to this inference is to be found in those passages 
of "Naturalism and Agnosticism" in which there is so keen 
a development of the idea that the effort to think is the chiefest 
of all human purposes, and by no means the least arduous. It 
is the most general form of the effort to live, and to sustain 
one's self in the environment, both physical and social ; that in 
its highest form, the pursuit of science and the deciphering 
of the order of things it means the sweat of the brow and not 
a reverie, Professor Ward has insisted with convincing em- 
phasis. Conation or activity is in the very heart of thinking. 
Self-conservation requires that we shall think, and it is the 
primary fact of self-conscious mind. 

"For a process entailing such strenuous and persistent ex- 
ertion, there must be an adequate motive, and that there is in 
the feeling that ignorance entails helplessness, while knowledge 
brings security and power. ... In a word, self-conservation 
is here the ultimate spring of action, and shows plainly that 
knowledge is teleological in its origin." 10 

This argument brings us very near to Schopenhauer; be- 
cause if thought is a factor in the constitution of reality, and 
will is the pervading aspect of thought, nature is here presented 
to us as, in her inmost fibre, will. But we must consider how far 
this position, taken as part of the idealist theory, justifies the in- 
ference that nature is ideologically amenable to human ends. 

Now, in the first place, it must be granted that the question 
of the amenability to ends falls within the previous one re- 
garding the conformity to knowledge of nature ; and what was 
said in the last division applies here again. For if nature 
and thought are essentially one, so that no question of teleo- 
logical adaptation can arise, it takes us no further in the formal 
question to point out that thought embraces will as one, even 
the most important, of its aspects. We are arguing within 
■the old issues, and have still no right to make the "ideal dis- 
connection" which is no less implied by the phrase "amenability 

""Naturalism and Agnostisicm." Ch. XIX. Summary. 
"Vol. II, p. 221. 
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to ends" than by the phrase "conformity to thought," when 
these phrases are given teleological implications. 

In the second place, we must insist that there is a difference 
between teleology and ethics. Finite conation as such is an 
ethical fact. Teleology is an objective result. We shall see 
reason for thinking that the two points of view may be in direct 
conflict, and we cannot straightway allow their identification. 
A teleological point of view could properly be based upon finite 
effort in thinking, if it could be shown that all these efforts 
worked together for some good; that somehow they were all 
caught up in the realization of a universal purpose, which 
would have to be more than the mere acquisition of knowledge 
in finite minds. But so far as we regard them as only finite 
endeavors after self-conservation, they lead us only to the 
antechamber of ethics, and not to the inner shrine of objective 
purpose. Finite effort may fail. And what then ? Would nature 
be teleological simply because we had tried to read her laws ? 

The difficulty of including both subjective effort and ob- 
jective adaptation, which is the contrary of subjective effort, 
in the same general argument for design meets us very plainly 
in another part of Professor Ward's book. Even in respect 
to the conative aspect of knowledge we cannot escape this 
difficulty; for the greater the conation necessary, the less the 
adaptation which pre-existed, and ethics comes into promi- 
nence as metaphysical foundations sink. We are confirmed 
in this objection when we find elsewhere that finite conation 
is expressly called teleology, so that the confusion of the two 
meanings of this word is clear and insuperable. 

V. 

Professor Ward has argued that the process of evolution 
must itself be construed purposively because it implies two 
factors hitherto somewhat overlooked : self -conservation as an 
anabolic process, and subjective selection. 

The former of these principles means that sentient activity 
is not mere blind persistence in pleasure or desistence from 
pain, but is "directed to the satisfaction of needs, appetites, 
or desires. ... It implies an impulse to self-maintenance and 
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betterment which so far become ends. Only in so far as these 
conceptions are applicable is there any meaning in talking of 
struggles to survive." X1 Other phrases are applied to it : "the 
will to live," "pursuit of betterment," "struggle for existence," 
"competition." 

As to subjective selection, he writes : "Turn a miscellaneous 
lot of birds into a garden ; a fly-catcher will at once be intent 
on the gnats, a bullfinch on the pease, a thrush on the worms 
and snails. Scatter a mixture of seeds evenly over a diversi- 
fied piece of country ; heath and cistus will spring up in the dry, 
flags and rushes in the marshy ground; violets and ferns in 
the shady hollows, gorse and broom on the hill-tops." 12 

Now, it is certainly open to doubt whether modern psychol- 
ogy would allow the use of such phrases as are applied to self- 
conservation in the organic world: whether there is so much 
foresight there as is implied in the phrase "pursuit of better- 
ment" : or whether the betterment is not rather, for an outside 
observer, the result of mechanical processes due to the pleasure- 
pain factor in evolution and competition. Again, it is clear 
that subjective selection, as above defined, comes very near 
being explained away ; it would seem almost to follow that it is 
selective when cork floats while iron sinks. But, waiving these 
objections, is it not meanwhile evident that to add these factors 
to the evolution process is to diminish the force of a teleological 
argument, since certain effects which might have been regarded 
as useful and pleasurable coincidences of causal chains are 
now themselves directly ascribed to the causality of the efforts 
of organisms themselves? They add to the ethical aspect of 
the evolution process, by giving finite causation a greater part 
in it — and ethics may be more valuable than the argument for 
design — but they at least lessen the inductive evidence for 
design as a category going beyond causality in the content of 
our experience. "I call this factor (selection) teleological," 
writes Professor Ward, "simply on the ground that it presup- 
poses conscious or at least sentient activity directed to the satis- 

51 Vol. I, p. 280. 

"Vol. I, p. 274, cf. ibid., "The lion's roar which gathers the jackals, 
scatters the sheep." 
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faction of needs and desires ; psychical activity, in a word, as 
distinct from physical passivity or inertness." 13 I do not 
hesitate to reply that the teleological argument is stronger as 
it is based on the phenomena of physical passivity or inertness. 
For "teleological" in the above quotation it seems better to 
write "ethical." The above is not the sense in which Ward 
uses teleology when he argues that the adaptation of nature 
to thought or human activity is teleological. That implies 
contingency, coincidence, the absence of a complete causal ex- 
planation, the happily arranged satisfaction of a postulate. 
It was in order to justify theistic reasoning that the Professor 
took up his pen ; li but it is clear that every ascription of results 
to finite intelligence forecloses theistic inquiry, because rational 
causes are already ascribed, and there is no unexplained coinci- 
dence to account for. The insistence on these factors debars 
both materialism and theism : it justifies the middle zone of 
ethics and extends the scope of the ethical view. 

This consideration can be well explained by instances from 
the human sphere, where teleology might be claimed, though 
only ethics is allowable. The work to which a lawyer devotes 
himself is simply and solely the acquittal of his client. He 
may believe him guilty, but his only duty is to earn his fee, and 
by every resource of argument, by every technical advantage, 
and every available sophistry to win his case. Yet while each 
lawyer is independently working thus, the ends of justice on 
the whole are served. The perfection of legal justice, appar- 
ently in no way an end for the individual lawyer, is the result- 
ant which emerges from the unscrupulous battle of wits and 
"raising of false issues" 1B in the courts of law. 

Or to take a well-known case, which was explicitly quoted 
as teleological. Adam Smith's work is penetrated with the 
theory of the "unseen hand" in the phenomena of commerce 
and industry. For although, in private enterprise, everyone 
seeks his own good only, yet this competition is in the result 
the best thing for the public welfare. Are such cases not teleo- 

15 Vol. I, p. 280. 

"Lecture II. Summary. 

" Mr. Justice Grantham's definition of "pleading." 
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logical? For in them we have results, apparently not calcu- 
lated by the finite intellect, converging to an end generally 
useful and agreeable. 

A little thought shows that the answer must be in the nega- 
tive. These results are not directly due to finite individual 
conation, but indirectly they are. Because it is obvious that 
the universal result reached by the competition of finite wills 
is not a matter indifferent to them, but is only a remoter aim 
fully accounted for by reference to them. If the ends of jus- 
tice were not served by our present legal system, that system 
would very soon be remodeled. In short, private advantage 
is not here distinct from or independent of public advantage. 
It is part of an individual's private endeavor, though not a part 
which is usually most prominent, that the state he lives in 
shall guarantee the advantage to the community as a whole 
of every activity permitted to individuals. The system is 
made by private conation, and could be unmade by it at any 
time. It is got by analysis of the end it realizes, supposes the 
conception and examination of that end, and is not the unfore- 
seen result of endeavor that is heedless or ignorant of that end. 
It is referable to finite conation, and does not need a further 
assumption. It is an ethical not a teleological result. 

If there were results of finite purpose, not in our power to 
make or unmake, which we could not alter if they were bad, 
but which are good in a striking degree, then we should be 
better placed for a teleological inference. Until such are dis- 
covered we have only reached an ethical result. 

VI. 
That the effort made by finite minds to understand the world 
implies for them a purpose of some kind is obvious ; our objec- 
tion has been that the purposiveness of an endeavor is one 
thing, and that it is not equivalent to the teleological structure 
of the facts upon which this endeavor is directed. On the 
contrary, it is evident that the greater the degree of natural 
teleology the less strenuous will be the subjective endeavor; 
for as nature is more completely adapted to thought the more 
direct and clear will be the meaning to thought of natural laws, 
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and the less the strain of the acquisition of knowledge. And 
this, we must now indicate, is practically confessed; it is ad- 
mitted, that is to say, that the subjective endeavor is an attri- 
bute of finitude, and that reality, or even the reality of a subject 
in its highest form, is cut free from such endeavor. For when 
idealists explain the absolute intelligence, they give the conatus 
no place in its intellectual life; a direct intuition now holds the 
field of attempts to interpret. The absolute experience is all- 
comprising. Its knowledge is "of the nature of direct insight," 
not of "generalizations about possibilities" ; its will "is always 
consciously expressed with perfect harmony and completeness 
in the facts of which it is aware." "It would experience the 
whole of real existence directly as a system with internal con- 
sistency of structure, but without any reference to anything 
beyond itself. . . . Perfect apprehension of systematic reality 
as a whole would be able to deduce from any one fact in the 
universe the nature of any other fact. Or rather, as the whole 
would be presented at once in its entirety, there would be no 
need for the deduction; every fact would be directly seen as 
linked with every other by the directly intuited nature of the 
system to which all facts belong." ie Now it is clear that an 
endeavor which is overcome in reality itself does not represent 
a true factor of reality; and that it is again impossible to pre- 
sent the purposive nature of finite search for truth as a proof 
of the teleological structure of reality itself. 

Thus when the same author writes as follows : "To say that 
reality is essentially one with immediate feeling is only another 
way of saying that the real is essentially that which is of sig- 
nificance for the attainment of purpose, for feeling is essentially 
teleological," 17 he is defining the essential nature of the real 
by a function which he has expressly denied to belong to the 
truest outlook on reality. These views are not both tenable 

18 A. E. Taylor: "Metaphysics," Part I, Ch. 2, § 10, and p. 61. 

17 Ibid. 2, 1, 3. It is clear that the author has no" right to hold that 
degrees of individuality are degrees of reality. The essential conative 
marks of finite individuality are not enhanced, but suppressed or sub- 
lated as soon as absolute existence is attained. (V. ibid, p. 275, and § 2, 
Ch. III.) 
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together. Subjective purposiveness is not objective teleology. 
Ontologically, the former may be a phase of the latter in the 
sphere of time and space ; epistemologically, the latter is within 
the scope of the former, when the same sphere is considered; 
but absolutely, the idealists tell us, the subject purposiveness 
of the effort to know reaches vanishing point the instant all is 
perfectly and completely known. It is of appearance, not of 
reality. 

VII. 

If, then, we cannot see our way to regard the adaptation of 
the world to thought as, on the idealist view of knowledge, a 
contingency, it remains to ask whether, assuming the essential 
unity of these two, there are any facts which render the union 
a pleasanter and happier one than it needed to be. For an 
answer to this question we turn naturally to consider the suc- 
cess with which the endeavor to comprehend the world has been 
accomplished. We ask whether in the history of philosophy, 
either in its mode of development or in its results, we can read 
such a progress as gives ground for an optimistic interpreta- 
tion of the world as a whole. 

This is, of course, a very difficult question to answer. It 
requires us to conceive other methods of development than 
that which has actually been followed, and to judge by some 
standard their relative values. Any pretense to reason closely 
on such a question would be manifestly absurd. We can only 
inquire whether among many possibilities — in view of the 
time that has elapsed since speculation began, of the results 
it has reached, and of the means by which it has reached them 
— the actuality comes near enough to what we should call the 
best to justify any degree of teleology. The broader the reply 
to this question is made, the better. 

It would be idle to deny on any hand the progress of the 
endeavor to spell out the meaning of the universe. We have 
only, Mr. Haldane says, "to read the best histories of philosophy 
to see that, from this standpoint, we have been the witnesses 
of the growth of a conception ever increasing in depth and 
breadth, deepening and broadening as criticism succeeded to 
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construction, and again construction to criticism; developing 
itself, as experience discloses, at different rates in different 
periods, with times of apparent stagnation and times of obvious 
vitality, adjusting its scope to the new materials and the fresh 
science which the time spirit called into being, but never going 
back on its traces. Vestigia nulla retrorsum is the motto of 
the philosopher." 18 And the introduction of Hegel to his 
History of Philosophy needs no citation. And yet, after two 
thousand years of the severe ordeal of speculative thought, it 
seems to be still held that the most pressing of the problems 
raised are not soluble by human reason. The freedom of the 
will — the gateway of ethics — is still in dispute ; antinomy and 
perplexity still adhere to that problem, even in the view of 
many who would be called idealists. The existence of the ex- 
ternal world, the first problem of all in logical order, can still 
be called the "crisis of modern speculation," or even abandoned 
as a philosophical position in face of the "logically unassail- 
able" attitude of the solipsist, who, for being logical, is doomed 
to "the madhouse" — a most singular result. 19 It is said 
again 20 that "both religion and the higher poetry — just be- 
cause they give up the pretense of an impossible exactitude — 
carry us nearer to the meaning of the world that the formulae 
of an abstract metaphysics" ; and it is this higher poetry which 
declares that "nothing worthy proving can be proven." While 
if we turn to the sources of belief in feeling, whose evidence 
Carlyle thought to be so immeasurably above what he con- 
temptuously called the "probable God," of reason, we find that, 
to take the most modern instances, both Professor Ward and 
Mr. Haldane give it up as reliable on its own merits. 21 If, 
then, we must admit the fact of progress, we must also, in view 
of these results, grant that the progress of thought is along a 
line which at best is inclining very slowly toward reality. 

And what of the evenness of this line? Mr. Haldane speaks 
of periods of criticism followed by periods of construction. 

""Pathway to Reality," p. 35. 

18 "Naturalism and Agnosticism," Vol. II, p. 168. 

20 Seth : "Man's Place," etc., p. 220. 

21 "Naturalism and Agnosticism," Ch. I. "Pathway to Reality," Ch. I. 
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But this is perhaps a meiosis for what may also be regarded 
as a series of catastrophies, each followed by riding for an- 
other fall; and these sceptical catastrophies are recurrent with 
a fateful uniformity. We can write the history of philosophy 
in cycles which run toward scepticism on both sides at once. 

At every starting point, philosophers stand by the union of 
nature and thought as the anchoring notion which holds them 
on to reality. At once two schools begin to appear, those who 
tend towards thought alone, and those who tend towards 
nature alone. Each goes its way for a few generations, till 
each finds it a sheer impossibility to go any further. Idealism 
is brought to its senses when thought has so rarified its own 
air that it dies of inanition. It collapses into mysticism, which 
is the truest empiricism, and so turns traitor to itself. Em- 
piricism runs into its impasse when sensation has so absorbed 
everything that, for want of connection between the parts, the 
whole fabric falls asunder in ruins. Each school prostrates 
itself in scepticism. Then rises some one to point out the 
initial error, and to remind that reality is the union of nature 
and thought. This is accepted because it seems to admit no 
answer. But it produces no conviction. The old Adam re- 
asserts himself, and the old story is retold. Thought will not 
rest in the unity of two things. Pure unity becomes again the 
seductive mirage leading it into the desert on this side or on 
that. It was thus from Thales to Gorgias and Parmenides; 
from Socrates to Plotinus or Pyrrhus : in the scholastic mystics 
and empiricists; from Descartes (whose union of sense and 
thought was, however, a difficult one) to Hume or Spinoza; 
from Kant to the absolutists or Mill. 

If scepticism thus belongs to the nature of the case, and is 
the necessary method of transition which it is represented to 
be, 22 and if, after two thousand years of catastrophic progress, 
the main questions of thought remain, it is said, unanswerable 
by reason, the method and the result do not seem near enough 
to our ideas of what is best in development to justify us in be- 

" Cf. A. Seth, "Scottish Philosophy," p. 72, "Scepticism is the bridge 
by which we pass from one system, or family of systems, found wanting, 
to another age with its fuller grasp of truth." 
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lieving that the progress of thought has been of such an excep- 
tional kind that it can be called an instance of the world's 
general purposiveness. 

VIII. 

But at this point we are brought up by an argument which 
gives a paradoxical turn to the discussion. The very fact 
that we cannot fully understand the world is made the ground 
for the teleological idea, presumably because it opens the door 
for faith. ■ Here, then, is a contingent and happy circumstance 
in the nature of thought — its limitation. To Mr. Balfour's 
question, "What would be a world which we could under- 
stand ?" the late Professor Wallace gives the answer : "A world, 
surely, without interest; the den of listlessness and dumb de- 
spair; or rather, the ice-age of humanity, when to be and not 
to be would for once be absolutely alike." 28 This assertion is 
probably connected with the view that the pleasures of pursuit 
are greater than those of attainment. If this opinion were 
true, an extension of its scope to the whole field of mental 
act'ivity, such as was made in the well-known words of Lessing, 
who preferred the search for truth to its discovery, would 
prove the professor's case; though even then we might properly 
wonder that teleology should be seen in the gradual passage of 
knowledge, through effort, to no self-realizing goal. 2 * But 
introspection leads me to the view that, where the end is really 
desired — and this is not commonly the case in the much-quoted 
instance of sport — and is, further, uncertain of achievement, 
then, if the end is not attained, there is little or no pleasure in 
the pursuit; while if the end is attained there is a pleasure in 
recalling the pursuit, but it is an almost indistinguishable part 
of the pleasure of achievement. It seems worth while, there- 
fore, to examine on its merits Professor Wallace's opinion. 

The view may be dismissed that the fragmentary world 
open to thought, enhanced by the objects of the "Will to Be- 

28 Essays, p. 97. 

u Cf. "Prolegomena to Ethics, Sec. 187. Where one of the "essential 
implications" of development is "that the end of the process should be 
a real fulfillment of the capacities presupposed by the process." 
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lieve," gives a total universe adapted to all our claims, and that 
it is the imperfection of knowledge which renders faith pos- 
sible. It is not a proof of design that we can suppose it. And 
what is the "Will to Believe" but this supposition? 

What, then, does complete knowledge 25 imply which renders 
it a thing so terrible ? It may mean, in the first place, a com- 
prehension of all general laws. This alone would surely not 
destroy mental effort. Why should we strive less because we 
know certainly all the results of endeavor, the consequences 
of material forces, the penalties of wrong, and the rewards of 
right? Because, it may be answered, complete knowledge 
might reveal penalties for right, and rewards for wrong. But 
this would be at least a contradiction. It would mean that the 
world was designed because the absence of design was con- 
cealed from us. Yet it would be equally contradictory to argue 
that there was design because the absence of design was 
revealed to us. This antinomy may be dismissed by assuming 
two positions which most philosophers will grant: (1) That 
nothing would be called right which was attended only with 
penalties, or wrong which was attended only with rewards, 
material or immaterial or both; (2) that right and wrong 
are higher motives than desire for pleasure and avoidance 
of pain. With these provisos, there is nothing in complete 
knowledge to discourage effort. 

But complete knowledge may mean more than knowledge 
of all general laws. It may imply in addition knowledge of 
the exact disposition at any moment of each agent or vehicle 
of action — of every will and every particle; the knowledge 
of the Laplacean intellect. Is there any pessimism in this? 

Not, so far as I can see, in the precise foreknowledge of 
results, or the perfect power to account for the present. Why 
should we not undertake our acts because we know their 
definite outcome? Or why be angry because we could have 
foretold yesterday what we are doing to-day? I think the 
secret of the difficulty is seen if we write the second person 
for the first. It seems to be imagined that I should not do 

88 This course does not imply the point of view that knowledge is not 
only complete, but absolutely deducible. 
Vol. XVI— No. 2. IS 
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a thing because you know its outcome, or because you could 
have predicted my act. Since when was the human will either 
so proud or so shy? Why should I hesitate to act because 
my act would then be part of the complete uniform scheme 
of all things, nature and mind together ? 26 

The reason for which complete knowledge is looked askance 
at is, most probably, that it suggests determinism. Mind, it is 
supposed, would be shown to be bound together in the same 
laws with matter, and initiative would be a psychological de- 
lusion. But this statement begs the question at issue. When 
was it given for granted that complete knowledge was equiva- 
lent to recognition of mechanical determinism? There is so 
far no ground for thinking it less likely that complete knowl- 
edge would include the demonstration of free will. "But if 
there were free wills could knowledge be complete?" Why 
not ? Because a thing is done freely, it may none the less be 
done accountably. There is no formal incongruity in the two 
notions. 

Two cases, then, have to be considered. Complete knowl- 
edge may contain the knowledge of universal determinism. 
Would this be better or worse than our present indefiniteness 
on the point? Much consideration yields no answer to this 
question. If such determinism were certain, then effort would 
be prostrated and aspiration destroyed. But it would be the 
truth. On the other hand, the existing imperfection of knowl- 
edge would permit of aspiration and effort; but then these 
might be based on error. Truth is a pearl of great price, but 
how does it exchange with goodness ? The choice offered is 
one which human nature, being the complex of intellect and 
conation which it is, would probably regard as indifferent. 
The bearing of these remarks on Kant's view of teleology will 
be plain. H'e permitted the notion, on the distinct under- 
standing that it was not strictly true. He satisfied both intel- 
lect and conation by giving to purpose the middle position of 
a regulative notion. 

The other side- of the alternative is equally possible. And 

20 Cf. Bradley: "Ethical Studies," Ch. I. 
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if complete knowledge revealed the freedom of the will on a 
plan which we should call perfect, it is not plain on what 
ground Professor Wallace and Mr. Balfour would prefer their 
present uncertainty. Surely the assurance ought to be envi- 
able. It would both widen the scope and raise the tone of 
poetry. One can imagine, too, the enthusiasm with which, 
under such a happy state of things, teachers and preachers 
would point to our certainty on all pressing questions of des- 
tiny, and dwell for contrast on the gloomy alternative under 
which there might have been only doubtful opinion and pious 
hope. 

We may conclude, therefore, that in all cases where judg- 
ment on the matter is possible, no case for pessimism can be 
made out as a corollary from complete knowledge, and no case 
for optimism on the ground of the limitation of knowledge, 

IX. 

Thus the result of this review of the modern teleology which 
has been called "formal," because it is based on very broad 
considerations of the world as a whole, leaves us doubtful 
either as to the existence of the contingencies which are as- 
serted, or as to the teleological interpretation of such contin- 
gencies as may seem to obtain. We are unable to deduce that 
the general analysis of this theory of knowledge, especially 
with regard to its conative elements, gives trustworthy teleo- 
logical results. 

D. H. MacGregor, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 



